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NAZARETH. 


Marvrn. ii. 23.—And he came and dwelt in a city called 
Nazareth : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene. 


NAZARETH, a village of Palestine, and celebrated as the 
residence of our Saviour during the first thirty years of his 
life, is now a part of the pachalic of Acre. The oppression 
of its present governor, Djessar Pacha, has reduced it to a 
wretched state of indigence and misery. 

It is situated on a hill-side, nearly at its foot, in a long val- 
ley, surrounded by lofty hills, The hill faces E. and 5. E. 
Before the town is the valley about a mile long, and from 
fifty to a hundred rods wide, running N. and 8.3 and by 
being surrounded by hills, it is wade a complete basin, “It 
is a charming spot,” says the missionary, Mr. Fisk, “ and 
I love to reflect as I walk over the plain of Nazareth, and 
the hills around it, that our Lord and Saviour used to walk 
over the same ground. From this valley there is a passage 
out to the south into the great plain of Esdraelon. From 
the town you walk about twenty minutes over the plain ; 
the hills on the right and left converging till there remains 
only a strong narrow ravine, about a mile in length. On 
the right hand of this passage, as it opens into the plain of 
Esdraelon, is a precipice rough, and steep, and high. This 
is shown you as the brow of the hill, whence the Jews wish- 
ed to precipitate our Lord, (see Luke iv. 29.) It is indeed 
the brow of the hill on which Nazareth stands, though at a 
considerable distance from the town.” 

The present population of Nazareth is about 3,000; most 
of whom are Greeks, the rest Turks. There are about 
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700 houses. The reverence which the place justly claims 
from its connection with the history of our Saviour, has 
been improved by superstition into the means of extorting 
large sums of money from pilgrims to the Holy Land; and 
of imposing upon the curiosity and credulity of the travel- 
ler. There is founded here a convent containing fourteen 
Friars of the Franciscan order: “The church attached to 
it,” says Mr. Fisk, “is large and splendid ; hung with ta- 
pestry, and ornamented with paintings. One painting rep- 
resents the marriage of Joseph and Mary. I asked the 
Friar who explained it to us, who married them. He re- 
plied, ‘the Bishop of Jerusalem,’ as if there had been bish- 
ops before the birth of Christ.” 

So anxious, says another traveller, are the monks to find 
a place for each event that happens in Scripture, which may 

d to the interest of the traveller, and of course to their 
fees, they locate many things in places in which they could 
not possibly have happened. And their partialities for 
grottos in making their selections, often renders their ac- 
counts highly ridiculous and absurd. Every thing happen- 
ed in grottos. Beneath the church of the convent is a grote 
to, or cave, which they show you as the place of the an- 
nunciation. And they say that the house in which Mary 
then lived, was carried by angels to Loretto, in Italy. Pil 
grimages, says Mr. Fisk, are now made to Nazareth, to see 
the place where the house was, and to Loretto, to see the 
house itself. 

The monks shew also the workshop of Joseph, which is 
near the convent, and was formerly within its walls; this 
is now a small chapel, perfectly modern. The synagogue, 
also, is shown where Christ is said to have read the scrip- 
tures to the Jews, at present a church. On the edges of 
the precipice, which have before been mentioned, there are 
little holes or indentions in the rock ; these are pointed out 
to the traveller as the prints of Christ’s fingers, made while 
resisting the fury of the people. 

The women, says Mr. Fisk, in and about Nazareth, go 
unveiled, (which is contrary to the custom of the East 3) 
and their principal ornaments are strings of money worn 
on their head dress. A string of silver coins, worth about 
ten or twenty cents each, is often passed over the forehead, 
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and left to hang.down on both sides of the face. Women, 
who wore money to a considerable amount on their head 
dress, were seen barefoot, with mean and often a ragged 
clothing, bringing pitchers of water to town on their heads. 


THE CONTRAST. 


CHAPTER X. 


(Continued from page 315.) 


Forsaking, and forsaken of all friends 

He now perceives where earthly pleasure ends ; 
Hard task : for one who lately knew no care, 
And harder still as learnt beneath despair ; 

His hours no longer pass unmark’d away, 

A sad importance saddens every day. 


The Confession— Freeman leaves his Couktry—Effect on the 
Parents—Zeal for the cause of Truth— Visit to the Cottage at the 
eighth mile stone. 

Tue reader may form some idea of the feelings of the 
parents of Arthur Freeman, lamenting a lost son; for in no 
other light could they regard him ; his character was gone, 
and character is every thing to the young, who, says Dr, 
Knox, “ should take great care to do nothing to stain their 
reputation ; for if by some thoughtless actions or expres- 
sions, they suffer a mark to be impressed on them, it is but 
seldom that they can fully regain their character, though 
afterwards they are ever so circumspect ; because many 
will view them with a suspicious eye, and easily listen to 
any tale against them.” 

Except being delivered up to public justice, nothing 
could be so humiliating to Arthur Freeman, as the narrative 
of his conduct, required by Mr. Le Monde, and yetlit 
must be written, signed, and delivered ; to evade it was al- 
together hopeless, he therefore yielded to the severe enact- 
ment, and shutting himself up in his room, wrote the fol» 
lowing letter. 

28* 
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“ Most injured Sir,” 

“ Humbling as is the task which you have justly imposed 
upon me, I submit with the deepest shame, and I hope, with 
a proper feeling of contrition for my aggravated faults. 

“ During my residence under my parents’ roof, I was 
restrained from those follies and improprieties which after- 
wards marked my conduct ; had I followed their excellent 
advice, enforced by their example, I should not have swerv- 
ed from the path of rectitude. The insinuations of a man, 
whom I met accidentally at a tavern, first led me to think 
lightly of the Bible : he related to me some particulars in 
Paine’s Age of Reason, insisted that there was no hereafter, 
and ridiculed the various representations concerning heaven 
and hell ; I listened to his remarks with eagerness, and by 
degrees professed myself a convert to his opinions. The 
divine law had no longer any influence on my conduct ; I 
thought lightly of the Sabbath, laughed at public worship, 
despised, as impostors, the ministers of religion, derided all 
pious people as hypocrites and fanatics, cursed and swore 
to prove myself a gentleman, and acted upon the principle 
that my own pleasure was henceforth to be the law by which 
I was to be governed. 

“-As I attended no place of worship, the Lord’s-day 
became the principal source for pleasure, and excesses of 
every kind ; I soon found others of my own stamp, and we 
formed a kind of association which had no object but that 
of pleasure ; sometimes we went into the country, dined, 
drank freely, and returned maddened with liquor; at another 
time we spent the day in sauntering about, either in the 
parks or at some of the tea gardens in the vicinity of Lon- 
don. The way in which the evenings were spent fills me 
with the deepest shame ; whenever we met together, we 
planned something for a future night’s frolic, such as break- 
_ Ing off brass knockers and other genteel robberies of this 
description ; destroying the street lamps, knocking down 
watchmen, breaking the windows of the peaceable inhabi- 
tants, and writing letters by way of hoax, to injure the in- 
nocent, and in some cases, to destroy the peace and happi- 
ness of a family. 

It was a principle laid down by my father, never to run 
into debt, and while F acted upon this principle, I was eco- 
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fomical in my expences, but as soon as I began to imitate 
my companions in their habits, manners, and dress, J found 
that my income would not satisfy the frequent inroads thus 
made upon it. New fashions were constantly brought for- 
ward; to be unfashionable was to be vulgar, and the form 
of the collar, skirts, waistcoat, and other articles of dress, 
was so frequently changed, that to meet the approbation of 
my thoughtless associates, new clothes were indispensably 
necessary. I applied to various tailors and discharged one 
debt in order to contract another, so that I was always in 
debt, and always under obligation to different persons from 
whom I borrowed money. I am ashamed to proceed and 
intreat you to allow me to pass over some events which I 
cannot put on paper. 

“ To add to my crimes I resorted to gambling, and was 
introduced to a company of pretended gentlemen, who ini- 
tiated me into the art of tricking and plundering the igno- 
rant and unwary, but not till they had stripped me of every 
thing I could command. 

“ Let it not be imagined that during this period my con- 
science was never aroused to its duty. The lessons of mo 
rality and religion, which [ received from my parents, fre- 
quently entered my mind ; the example and conversation 
of Mr. Robert Melville often reproved and reproached me ; 
I knew that I was acting wrong, and that my ruin was inev- 
itable, but I determined to hate instruction, and drowned 
my convictions by drinking, or silenced them by false rea- 
sonings, or else dismissed them by a promise of future 
amendment. 

“ Thus I proceeded ; and to crown my wickendess, I 
formed an acquaintance with a base female in Dean-street, 
where my hours were spent in riot and dissipation, This 
was the crisis of my wickedness ; when my resources be- 
gan to fail, I was urged for money and even excited to 
plunder = * *  * How shall I proceed with the 
rest! * * * With shame and contrition I acknowledge 
that I have added to my other crimes that of robbery too ; 
your warehouse, injured sir, was the scene of my depreda- 
tions ; the goods taken away, were disposed of by one of 
those wretches known by the name of ‘ receivers of stolen 
goods.’ At length I drew the bill for £35, and rashly sign- 
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ed your name ; by means of a fictitious endorsement it was 
passed, and the rest you are acquainted with. Fearful of a 
discovery, I determined to relinquish my connexion with 
the unhappy woman in Dean-street, and withdrew to my 
father’s wholly. I am constrained to say that wickedness 
and misery are intimately connected, and that to depart 
from religion and the instructions of good and tender pa- 
rents is to leave the path of safety for the road to ruin. 

“ I am compelled to add, and oh! that I could testify it 
to every individual that attends the theatre under the hypo- 
critical pretence of learning morality—I am compelled to 
add, that not one profitable lesson did I ever learn there ; 
my object was not instruction, but pleasure, and I believe 
I speak what applies to the conduct of a vast majority of 
those who visit the play-house. And I would warn young 
men to avoid such places as they would the plague ; the 
saloon, the boxes, the oaths, the profane expressions, the 
lewdness, &c. with which they must become familiar, 
tend to weaken all love to morality and virtue, and prove 
that ‘ evil communications corrupt good manners,’ 

“ That I repent of my past crimes I solemnly declare, 
but time and conduct alone, can prove my repentance gen- 
wine, Ithrow myself at your feet, intreating your forgive- 
ness, and waiting your further commands. Should you de- 
sire any additional explanation, it shall be afforded by, in- 
jured sir, 

Your most unworthy servant, 
Arruur Freeman.” 


This letter was forwarded to Mr. Le Monde, with a 
request to know when Arthur Freeman should wait upon 
him. A time being fixed on, a long conversation ensued, 
and it was at length settled that Freeman should leave his 
native country, and not return to it again without the per- 
mission of Mr. Le Monde. In due time Freeman left his 
friends, his companions, and his pleasures, a striking in- 
stance of the truth of that scripture, which dectares that 
“ the way of transgressors is hard.” The fate of her son 
brought upon his mother a dejection of mind, which first 
produced a total nervous debility, and led to a consumption, 
which terminated in her death. The elder Freeman, con- 


a 
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soled by religion, the blessings of which he songht and 
found, sustained his trouble under the hope, that as his son’s 
life was preserved, he might eventually be led to seek the 
ways of life eternal. 

The health of Mrs. Elworthy was so far restored as to 
enable her to return to her former habitation. Her son had 
not failed to visit his friend John Holmly, at the eighth 
mile stone, whose conversation he found most profitable 
and encouraging. John Holmly was a man who enjoyed 
religion, and who endeavoured to gain some good from eve- 
ry discourse he heard. He accepted the reproofs as well 
asthe consolations, and not only heard but practised. His 
temper, which was formerly impetuous ae irascible, had 
become so much improved and ameliorated, that he appear- 
ed altogether changed. He took am active part in every 
project of benevolence, and strove to provoke others to 
love and good works. By his zeal he did provoke very 
many. Prayer meetings were established by him in many 
villages around, in which the word of God was afterwards 
preached by the minister whom he attended. Nor was the 
power of religion confined to him ; his wife and children 
were excited to do something for the cause of God. Sarah 
had her Missionary Box for Home and Foreiga Missions, 
and her children became collectors amongst the poor neigh- 
bours, who contributed their weekly mite, and by their uni- 
ted exertions no inconsiderable sum was raised annually, 

Elworthy was anxious that his mother should visit John 
Holmly’s cottage, and a day was fixed for the purpose. He 
accompanied her to the peaceful abode ; but how great was 
the astonishment of Mrs. Elworthy, when she saw in Sarah 
Holmly a servant that had formerly lived with her, “ As- 
tonishing,” said she, “ Do I see Sarah Johnson? Is this 
the Sarah Holmly of whom I have heard so much ?” 

“ Well, Sarah, I rejoice to hear the good account of your 
being so devoted to God.” 

“Ah! Madam, it was by God’s blessing on the prayers 
and sermons of your dear husband. I appeared very inat- 
tentive while under your roof, and would leave you. Thave 
often repented of my foolish conduct since, and frequently 
a“ upon the mercies I enjoyed while 1 was your serv- 
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“Tt is a pity, Sarah, that servants do not more esteem 
the blessing of living in a pious family, where they are so 
much protected, and have the opportunity of doing so well 
for themselves. 

“ Tis very true, Ma’am.—O how delighted I am to see 
you in our humble cottage. May the Lord preserve you 
many years, and make your dear son a comfort to you.” 

“Amen! This is my only wish now. To see him 
walking in the truth is my greatest enjoyment. But where 
is your husband ?” 

“ I expect him home soon to dinner. He is a good hus- 
band, Ma’am, and a good father. Although poor he is a 
man of principle and piety. (Enter John Holmly). Here, 
John, my honoured Mistress Elworthy is come to see us, 
and the young gentleman who has lately visited us is her 
son. 

“TI am happy to see you, Madam. I understand you 
have been very ill, but the Lord be praised thai he has had 
mercy upon you, and raised you up again.—It is all His 
doing: He killeth and maketh alive, He woundeth and He 
maketh whole.?? 

“True, my good friend, I know it is the Lord’s preroga- 
tive to recall from destruction, and I trust my wonderful 
restoration will be sanctified to His glory. I am much 
obliged to you for your kindness to my son. He seems 
very fond of you, and I trust has gained some benefit from 

ou.” 

(Henry Elworthy enters.) “ Well, my dear friend John, 
how are you to-day ? I have brought my dear mother to 
see you. God has done great things for her, and indeed 
for me too.” 

* And you are Mr. Henry Elworthy. I little thought 
that our strange visitor was the son of my wife’s respected 
mistress. I trust, Madam, your son is on the Lord’s side ; 
and may the Lord keep him, and make him a burning and 
shining light! It is one thing to begin, and another to go 
forward in the ways of God, There are many who begin 
in the spirit, and end in the flesh.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Elworthy, “ there are, indeed! Few 
are found, who, daring to be singular, are able to resist the 
scern, and derision, and temptations of the world. But if 
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the heart be right in the sight of God, and the mind set on 
heavenly things, nothing will move it, God will be the 
delight of the soul, and his presence will constitute its 
heaven. But we must be walking on. Farewell till we 
meet again.” The parties took an affectionate leave of 
each other. Elworthy shook John Holmly’s hand, while 


he repeated, 
“‘ Blest be the dear uniting love 
That will not let us part ; 
Our bodies may far off remove, 
We still are join’d in heart. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 


ADDRESS TO THE YOUNG, 
BY THE REV. DR. CHALMERS. 


Young as you are, and long as the time may be, ere you 
are gathered to your fathers, you know very well that this 
world is not to Jast for ever. You have heard of death, and 
you have seen many burials go along your streets, carrying 
off this one acquaintance, and that other, to their long 
home; and you know very well that the time is coming 
when you will follow them ; and you have read in your Bi- 
bles of a great and terrible day, called the Day of Judgment; 
when this world, which so many choose as their portion, 
rather than the God who made them, and who upholds the 
world, will be set fire to, and all its towns, and its riches, 
and its pleasant habitations, will be burnt into ashes, All 
this you know is coming, and then the world will be no 
more for ever, and God will take you into his own hand, 
and give you a place in heaven if you are his friends, and a 
place ir hell if you are his enemies. At that time all tha- 
has passed will appear a short-lived dream, which has quickt 
ly passed away: and then to think of the eternity that is 
before you! to think that after many millions of years eter- 
nity will be just as if it were beginning ; for after you have 
lived through the period of many earthly generations, eter- 
nity will be no nearer than“ever to its close. Just go for- 
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ward in your minds to the brink of this eternity, and com- 
pare that place on the one hand where there are songs of 
blessedness and sounds of glory, and the pleasures of good- 
ness, and the prayers of many thankful and rejoicing hearts, 
and a delightful feeling in every breast of Jove, warm, fond, 
and devoted love to God, and to Jesus Christ, and to one 
another ; just compare this place on the one hand, which is 
to last for ever, with that place on the other hand, which is 
also to last for ever, where there is eternal yengeance, and 
each is forced to enter into the very middle of everlasting 
burnings. And oh! what a weight of difference between 
the sentiments that are uttered there, and the sweet music 
of heaven’s voices. For there will be head the wailings of 
pompous misery, and there will be heard the piercing cry of 
unutterable anguish, and there will be heard the noise of the 
billows of the wrath of God going over the heads of those, 
who on earth, set the counsels of his ministers and his prom- 
ises at nought. And oaths of blasphemy will be uttered 
there, and the rage of devils will there vent itself forth 
against those unhappy victims whom they have deceived in- 
to this pit of destruction, the door of which has been shut 
upon both, and is never, never again to open. Sure I am, 
that if I could thus bring you within sight and within hear- 
ing of these places, you would instantly agree with me that 
the truest of all wisdom is to seek after God—that the wis- 
est thing a man can do, is to choose God, rather than the 
pleasures of sin, which are but for a season—that the chief 
part of sound wisdom is to flee from this coming wrath— 
that the way to be wise is to entertain aright and to solve 
aright the question of your eternal weal ; and that to do this 
you must seek the friendship of him who has said, “ To-day 
if ye will hear my voice harden not your hearts; for now 
is the accepted time, and now is the day of salvation.” 


REMARKS ON POETRY. 


Tue writings of eminent persons have ever exercised a 
commanding influence upon the opinions and characters of 
” mem The understanding has, by these, been enlightened 
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and convinced—the judgment strengthened and improved— 
and the heart softened. Although morality and philosophy 
can instruct and interest, and works of fiction fascinate for 
a time, yet, the effect of poetry is still higher. It has the 
power of keeping the mind withdrawn from its original 
earthly abode, and soaring high in the regions of moral ele- 
vation, there communing with “things heavenly and di- 
vine.” Even in the first ages of the world, when man was 
an ignorant and savage being, but little higher than the 
“ brutes that perish,” then, even then, he was delighted and 
soothed by the strains of his own native bards. They sung 
of gods and goddesses, and celebrated the achievements of 
sorcerers and magicians, and surrounding multitudes listen- 
ed and admired. But their deities were represented as fickle 
and perverse, and vue by the same unworthy emotions 
as the beings who adored them. 

Since that time, “light has come into the world,” and a 
wide field has been opened, where to exercise the powers 
and talents of all created intelligences, of poets not less 
than others. Now, they may employ their minds upon a 
subject high and lofty, which reaches even to “the heaven of 
heavens,” and in which the arm of omnipotence is plainly 
visible. The Christian poet employs his pen upon far dif- 
ferent things from those which were sung in the “ dark 
ages” of the world. There is a God whom he adores and 
celebrates—it is the “very living and true God.” There is 
a heaven which he loves to sing—it is the dwelling-place of 
the Creator, Redeemer, Preserver of men. There is an 
earth which he delights to contemplate—it is the footstool 
of Jehovah. And there are men—a race of men, of whom 
he often speaks—God formed them, gave them animation 
and intelligence, and in his goodness, made thet) “ but little 
lower than the angels.” And, besides this little earth upon 
which we tread, there are other works of the Almighty, 
which display alike his power and his goodness, He alone 
“spreadeth out the heavens,” and “ the firmament showeth 
his handy work.” He hath made other worlds like ours, 
and in them, doubtless, beings more holy and more happy 
than man dwell ; beings, who are as pure as our first parents 
were, when, glowing with supreme love to their Creator, 
they dwelt in innocence, and “ walked with God.” 


Vor. VITI. No. 10. 79 
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It would seem that the view of God’s works, and the 
knowledge of what he has done, would be “ the theme of 
every tongue,” and the meditation of every heart. But 
man, instead of singing praise to his Maker and Redeemer, 
has created himself into a God, and proudly rears his head, 
and says, “ Who is the Almighty, that we should serve him ? 
and what profit shall we have if we pray unto him?” Po- 
etry, in many instances, is employed in making vices ap- 

ar as virtues, in excusing crimes of the “deepest dye,” 

y imputing them to thoughtlessness or inadvertency. But 
there are some, whose poetry directly censures, and cen- 
sures with severity, but with justice, the folly and wicked- 
ness of men. Cowper wrote in a manner which his divine 
Master approved, and some others “tread in his steps.” 
Yes—there are poets who possess piety combined with tal- 
ents ; a lively imagination chastened by a holy heart. And 
oh! 


“How beautiful is genius when combin’d 

With holiness! O how divinely sweet 

The tones of earthly harp, whose chords are touch’d 
By the soft hand of piety, and hang 

Upon religion’s shrine, there vibrating 

With solemn music in the ear of God.” 


W 


THE PLOUGHBOY. 


In the little village of Folliton, in one of the western 
counties of England, lived John and Sally Lumley, an hon- 
est industrious couple. whose humble cottage stood near the 
road-side, with a small green plot before it and a garden be- 
hind ; which, altogether, presented an aspect of neatness 
and diligent cultivation. John’s wages never exceeded nine 
shillings a week, which was no great sum to support a wife 
and five children, bat he contrived always to have a pig in 
rearing, and his master permitted him to rent a piece of 
ground every year, on which he raised a supply of pota- 
toes. Sally also was an excellent wife, and by her econo- 
my and good management their income always met their 
expenses; nor must it be omitted, that John constantly 
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spent his evenings at home, so that nothing was squandered 
in liquor at the public house, called the Blue-ball. A small 
income, managed with frugality, will go much farther in 
housekeeping than many people imagine. It is a saying in 
Devonshire, “we must live to-day as we can live to-mor- 
row.” 

This honest couple did not, however, escape the tongue 
of slander ; especially when the neighbours saw the clean 
and neat appearance of their children as they passed through 
the village to the church on a Sunday morning. Some 
were kind enough to remark that John must have other 
means of support besides his wages at farmer Wilton’s, or 
he never could procure such good clothes, for himself and 
his family, out of only nine shillings a week, and pay two 
pounds a year rent for his cottage and garden, without any 
assistance from the parish ! 

It was truly delightful to observe Sally’s constant and ear- 
ly attendance at church on the Lord’s day. “ I can’t think, 
Sally, how you contrive,” said her neighbour Kate Maldon, 
“ to take all your children to church in the morning ; for 
my part I never go till the afternoon!”—*I find it very 
easy,” replied Sally, “ for all depends upon a willing mind 
and a little forecast. Joho and I rise early and get every 
thing ready, for he never keeps bad hours, thanks be, and 
as to clothes, I am always mending, and you know, Kate, a 
stitch in time saves nine.’” Kate made no other reply than 
“ well, Sally, J can’t do it, for my man never comes home 
with his wages till it is very late, and therefore I am obliged 
to go to Mr. Griper’s shop and buy what we want on the 
Sunday morving!” Sally shook her head as Kate went in- 
to her house, and said to her husband, “ well, John, I hope 
we shall never break the Sabbath in that maaner, for God’s 
blessing cannot be expected by him that buys nor by him 
that sells on the Lord’s day. Old Master Griper does not 
get rich with all his Sunday’s profits! I see the dector go 
in there almost every week.” 

But no one is without his cross. It was the grief of John 
that not one in his family could read. One day, while he 
was ploughing, he thought that if he could have a little in- 
struction he could soon read a chapter in the Testament, 
but how to gain that instruction he could not tell, When 
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once the mind desires that which is truly good, Divine Prov- 
idence soon places the means of possessing it within our 
reach. John’s wish was scarcely formed ere it was gratifi- 
ed. If every illiterate person were determined to acquire 
the art of reading, he would soon attain his object. The 
ignorance of the poor is therefore in many cases inexcusable. 

Farmer Wilton’s eldest son had just returned from school 
to spend the vacation at home, and in his walks called to see 
Sally Lumley just as John was sitting down to his supper. 
“Ah! John, ah! Sally,” said Stephen Wilton, “how are 
you both ?”—“ Much obliged to you, Master Stephen, qaite 
brave, thank you, sir, will you please to sit down a bit? 
‘(handing him a chair.) So you be going about to visit 
your old friends, sir.” 

Stephen. Yes, Sally, and you and John among the num- 
ber. 

John. Thank you kindly, sir, but I thought you’d a for- 
gotten such poor folks as we. 

Stephen. No, no, John, I hope I shall never do that, 
you and Sally are good creatures, and it would be sad in- 
deed if going to school should make me proud and forget- 
ful of my old acquaintance—but how are all your chil- 
dren ? 

John. All quite hearty, I think, sir—Joe! why dont 
you come fore and make your bow to Master Stephen— 
Joe’s a good boy (stroking his head) he works with me eve- 
ry day at your father’s, bout one thing or Vother, but I’m 
sorry to say, like myself, he’s no larning ?” 

Stephen. That’s bad indeed, John, but do you not put 
him to school ? 

John. Why, sir, } do hope to bye and bye, but I can’t 
afford it yet; l’ve promised him that next year, after he 
leaves his day’s work, he shall go for a little while to neigh- 
bour Simpson’s night-school. 

Step'en. Well, John, but perhaps we could contrive fo: 
him to begin directly—let me see, (thinks) I shall be at 
home—how long ?—five weeks next Monday. New sup- 
pose | come down heré three times a week, and teach him 
his letters. 

Selly, O! if your honor would be so well plessed to 
take the trouble, what a brave thing that would be for Joe’ 
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Stephen. Yes, yes, I will do that cheerfully, for God 


sent us here to be useful, and every one may be so, if he will 
but employ his talents and aim at doing good. 1 must now 
leave you—Farewell. 

John. Thank you, sir, for your little company. 

Young Wilton mased on the scene he had just witnessed, 
and bounding over the field that led to bis father’s house, 
arrived home with a heart cheerful and happy. Tare 1s 
SOMETHING EXHILIRATING EVEN IN THE IDEA OF BEING AN 
INSTRUMENT OF DOING Goop. IN WHAT® VER WAY WE IMI- 
TATE THE LorD Jesus, WE SHALL RECEIVE A SURE REWARD, 

Farmer Wilton, though possessed of a large estate, had 
received but a scanty education. His parents thought of 
nothing but “ the miser’s joy ;” and as they had but one 
son, concluded, that if they left him plenty of money, a 
good estate and a well stocked farm, he would have all 
that was necessary. Happily for the son, he inherited not 
the griping temper of his parents. Generods and open, he 
determined that his property should be subservient to the 
grand purpose of benefitting others as well as gratifying 
himself, for, as he frequently remarked, “ Money, like ma- 
nure, is of no use unless it is spread.” Conscious of his own 
deficiences, he resolved that his children should be well in- 
structed, and that every attempt should be made to furnish 
their minds with useful knowledge. “1 do thot want,” said 
he to his wife, “ to make my boy a fine gentleman, but I 
desire to see him a useful man, and a good member of soci- 
ety.” 

Stephen was therefore sent to a respectable school, where 
not only his education was advanced, but his moral and re- 
ligious habits conscientiously regarded. The master regu- 
larly assembled his pupils and his own family in the school- 
room to prayers morning and evening ; for it was one of his 
maxims, that “ no blessing rests upon that house where God 
is not acknowledged.” 

The progress of young Wilton was rapid. In school 
bours he was attentive and industrious, and although George 
Heartless often endeavoured to divert his attention from his 
studies, he mildly replied, “ No, Heartless—play hours for 
recreation and school time for learning.” “ ‘The scholar’s 
diligence ensures the tutor’s approbation.” 

29* 
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It was Stephen’s happiness to form a friendship at school 
with an excellent youth named Henry Charlton, whose pa- 
rents resided at one of the principal sea-ports in the west of 
England : modest in his demeanor, and endowed with ex- 
cellent talents, affable in his temper, and willing to oblige ; 
he was the general admiration of the whole school, but the 
particular associate of young Wilton. “ How very impor- 
tant are the connexions that are formed in early life! and 
how cautious young persons should be in selecting the 
character on whom they bestow the expressive title of 
“ Friend !” 

Requesting my readers to excuse this digression, I return 
to Stephen Wilton’s benevolent design to instruct little Joe 
Lumley. “ Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might,” was a sentiment frequently quoted by Henry 
Charlton, and was deeply impressed upon Stephen’s mind. 
Determined, therefore, not to delay, he proceeded the fol- 
lowing evening to John Lumley’s, and commenced his new 
employment—his 


Delightful task to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 


The assiduity of the master, and the diligence of the 
scholar, succeeded beyond expectation. In the course of 
a week, littie Joe could read six verses of the first chapter of 
St. John’s gospel, and at the end of the vacation, Stephen 
Wilton had the satisfaction of hearing him read very dis- 
tinctly the first and second chapters ! 

It was truly affecting to witness the grief of Joe, when 
his kind preceptor informed him he was come to hear him 
read for the last time, till he returned next from school ; 
and when they came to part, the boy coald scarcely express 
his gratitude on account of his tears. As for John and Sal- 
ly, they were profuse in their thanks. Sally (wiping her 
eyes with the corner of her apron) said, “1 am sure, master 
Stephen, we shall always remember your kindness.”— 
“ Thank you, Sally,” said he, “I am well rewarded—there, 
Joe, giving him sizpence ) keep that for my sake ; read the 
Testament every night, and when I return, (if God should 
preserve me), I shal] see what improvement you have 
made, 
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& Well,” said Sally, (as Stephen crossed the stile), “ that 
is the most kindest young gentleman in all our parish.”— 
“ May God Almighty bless him!” remarked John, “I do 
think he’ll make a beautiful fine man.” 

( To be continued. ) 


—_—_— 


LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON. 


Dear W. 

1 raanx you for the pious and affectionate prayer for 
our family, in your iast letter; it is indeed a copy of my 
heart ; I bless God for inspiring it, and entreat you to make 
our eternal welfare the subject of your daily devotion. 
From what | happily know and have experienced of God’s 
wisdom and goodness, | am sure these desires will not be in 
vain ; and if we should owe any part of our heavenly joy te 
the fervent prayers of our dear Son, it will be a happiness 
indeed! I trust it will be so, as it is the Lord’s manner of 
proceeding, to make his mercies shewn to one person useful 
to another, and that other’s mercy to reflect increased good 
on the first. ‘Thus, by the fall of the Jews, salvation came 
to the Gentiles, to provoke them to jealousy, and to induce 
them to believe in Christ, that the work of God might the 
more prosper in the world. 

I am glad to hear your purpose of informing your mind 
in the necessary points of history and geography; but I 
would have you let the utile always have precedence of the 
dulce. 1 find you perceive my full meaning respecting ju- 
venile levity, and, I trust, the God you serve will enable 
you to subdue every inordinate temper, and bring your 
whole conduct to the obedience of Christ. 

You say, “the concerns of religion are continually be- 
coming more important in your estimation.”—This, my 
dear Son, this is “' The way the holy prophets went.” God 
for ever be praised, who has shewn you these things; they 
are the precious rudiments of experimental religion. May 
God lead you on till your eyes are dazzled with his glory, 
and your heart glows with his love! We need not resort 
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to the productions of nature or art to gain acquaintance with 
the grand the marvellous, or the lovely. Our holy religion 
has contained in it, every thing that can surprise aod delight 
in contemplation, even here, where every object of this kind 
is seen at a great disadvantage; but when we draw aside 
the veil of time, even but a little, such a constellation of glo- 
ries, and such a confluence of the most delightful enjoy- 
ments rush upon the enraptured soul, as close her round, 
the prisoner of the most felicitous astonishment. When, 
therefore, I invite my Son to be religious, | invite him toa 
participation of the most sublime, delectable, and durable 
enjoyments which our nature is capable of experiencing. 
Come then, and wonder! Come, and be happy for ever ! 

I cannot help wishing, very often, that you were still with 
us, although I am persuaded that your removal has been the 
ordination of a wise and gracious Providence. Our priuci- 
pal concern should now be, to obtain such a scriptural as- 
surance of God’s favor, as may fill us with peace, love, and 
joy here, and also with a good and lively hope of being hap- 
py together hereafter and for ever. This, | can truly say, 
is not only the great object of my eager pursuit, but it is al- 
so one of the chief sources of the comfort, peace, and joy 
of which I partake. I am well assured that there will be 
such a state, and that religious persons will surely mect and 
enjoy each other after death. I most dearly love that Di- 
vine Saviour who has opened this door of hope, at the ex- 
pense of his own most precious life, and I am enabled bold- 
ly to defend that most holy and blessed religion, which 
brings in its hand such an olive-branch of perfect and never 
fading felicity. O may the same ardour burn in the breasts 
of my dear children; and I charge you, that when after my 
decease, my letters are read by you, (and this in particular) 
that you will remember, I died in the full assurance of this 
hope ; and that, as you love me, you will give diligence to 
meet your dear parents in the world of glory. In this view, 
all conjugal, parental, and filial connexions assume a new 
aspect, communicate new pleasures, and bid fair to flourish 
with everlasting life and beauty. 

I felt much pleasure, on Sunday, in preaching from 2 
Sam. vi. 11. “The ark of God was in the house of Obed- 
edom six months, and the Lord blessed Obededom and all 
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his household.” I thank God, Christ the true ark, is in my 
house, and the Lord does bless me ; yea, and I shall be bles- 
sed. For it is asmall thing (as David says) for Ged to bless 
me here, for a few years; he has also spoken great things 
that he will do for me, for a great while to come, even to 
eternity. Come then, my dear Son, seek and serve the 
Lord with us, and let us exalt his name together. Say to 
Him, thou art my God, and I will love thee; thou art my 
Father’s God, and I will praise thee! Let no studies divert 
your mind from this most important and delightful object, 
and let all your researches and inquiries be pursued under 
the pre-eminent recognition of this “one thing needful.” 
It will be for your peace and happiness to give the concerns 
of religion the precedence; and it will manifest your wis- 
dom as well as your piety, so to order your pursuits as to 
make them all subservient to religion; for whatever you en- 
gage in that will not comport with this, is neither worthy of 
your notice, nor will ever do you any good. 

I saw the following lines written in Miss ’s hymn- 
book; and I believe you are the author of them; if not so, 
let me know.— 





Sweet are the sounds which earthly themes inspire, 
They charm the car, and captivate the heart; 

But praise, ascending from devotion’s fire, 
Sublimes the joys that music can impart. 


O' from thy lips may praise for ever flow, 
And in thy heart may piety increase ; 

Wisdom, of heaven’s high teaching, may’st thou know, 
And find her ways are pleasantness and peace. 


I am, 
Your most affectionate Father. 


—— 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
(Selections continued from p. 302.) 


THE PARROT. 


Tue common parrot has, in the structure of its beak, 
both an inconveniency, and a compensation for it. Whenl 
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speak of an inconveniency, I have a view to a dilemma 
which frequently occurs in the works of nature, viz. that the 
peculiarity of structure by which an organ is made to an- 
swer one purpose, necessarily unfits it for some other pur- 
pose. This is the case before us. The upper bill of the 
parrot is so much hooked, and so much overlaps the lower, 
that if, as in other birds, the lower chap alone had motion, 
the bird could scarcely gape wide enough to receive its food: 
yet this hook and overlapping of the bill could not be spar- 
ed, for it forms the very instrument by which the bird 
climbs: to say nothing of the use which it makes of it in 
breaking puts, and the hard substances upon which it feeds, 
How therefore has nature provided for the opening of this 
occluded mouth? By making the upper chap moveable as 
well as the lower. In most birds the upper chap is connec- 
ted, and makes but one piece with the skull ; but in the par- 
rot, the upper chap is joined to the bone of the head by a 
strong membrane placed on each side of it, which lifts and 
depresses it at pleasure. 


THE SPIDER. 


The spider’s web is a compensating contrivance. The 
spider lives upon flies, without wings to pursue them ; a case, 
one would have thought, of great difficulty, yet provided 
for; and provided for by a resource which no stratagem, 
no effort of the animal, could have produced, had not both 
its external and internal structure been specifically adapted 
to the operation. 


In many species of insects the eye is fixed; and conse- 
quently without the power of turning the pupil to the ob- 
ject. This great defect is however perfectly compensated ; 
and by a mechanism which we should not suspect. The 
eye is a multiplying glass ; with a lense looking in every di- 
rection, and catching every object. By which means, al- 
though the orb of the eye be stationary, the field of vision 
is as ample as that of other animals ; and is commanded on 
every side. Whew this lattice work was first observed, the 
multiplicity and minuteness of the surfaces must have added 
te the surprise of the discovery. Adams tells us, that four- 
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teen hundred of the reticulations have been counted in the 
two eyes of a drone bee. 

In other cases, the compensation is effected, by the num- 
ber and position of the eyes themselves, The spider has 
eight eyes mounted upon different parts of the head, two in 
front, two in the top of the head, two on each side. These 
eyes are without motion; but, by their situation, suited to 
comprehend every view, which the wants or safety of the 
animal render it necessary for it to take. 

But the works of the Deity are known by expedients. 
Where we should look for absolute destitution; where we 
can reckon up nothing but wants; some contrivance always 
comes in to supply the privation. A snail, without wings, 
feet, or thread, climbs up the stalks of plants, by the sole aid 
of a viscid humour discharged from her skin. She adheres 
to the stems, leaves, and fruits of plants, by means of a 
sticking plaister. A muscle, which might seem by its help- 
lessness, to lie at the mercy of every wave that went over it, 
has the singular power of spinning strong tendinous threads, 
by which she moors her shell to rocks and timbers, A 
cockle, on the contrary, by means of its stiff tongue, works 
for itself a shelter in the sand. The provisions of nature 
extend to cases the most desperate. A lobster, has a diffi- 
culty in its constitution so great, that one could hardly con- 
jecture beforehand how nature would dispose ef it. In most 
animals, the skin grows with their growth. If, instead ofa 
soft skin, there be a shell, still it admits of a gradual enlarge- 
ment. Ifthe shell, asin the tortoise, consist of several pie- 
ces, the accession of substance is made at the sutures. Bi- 
valve shells grow bigger by receiving an accretion at their 
edge: it is the same with spiral shells at their mouth. The 
simplicity of their form admits of this. But the lobster’s 
shell being applied to the limbs of the body, as well as to 
the body itself, allows not of either of the modes of growth 
which are observed to take place in other shells. lis hard- 
ness resists expansion ; and its complexity renders it incapa- 
ble of increasing its size by addition of substance to its edge. 
How then was the growth of the lobster to be provided for ? 
Was room to be made for it in the old shell, or was it to be 
successively fitted with new ones? Ifa change of shell be- | 
come necessary, how was the lobster to extricate himself 
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from his present confinement? How was he to uncase his 
buckler, or draw his legs out of his boots? The process 
-which fishermen have observed to take place, is as follows. 
At certain seasons, the shell of the lobster grows soft; the 
animal swells its body ; the seams open, and the claws burst 
at the joints. When the shell is thus become loose upon the 
body, the animal makes a second effort, and by a tremulous, 
spasmodic motion, casts it off. In this state, the liberated, 
but defenceless fish, retires into holes in the rock. The re- 
leased body now suddenly pushes its growth. In about 
eight and forty hours,a fresh concretion of humour upon the 
surface, i, e. a new shell is formed, adapted in every part to 
the increased dimensions of the animal. This wonderful 
mutation is repeated every year. 


THE FALCON AND SERPENT. 


M. ve VAmLLANT gives an account of a remarkable en- 
gagement of which he was a witness, between the secretary 


falcon and a serpent. The serpent is the chief enemy of 
the falcon in all the countries which it inhabits, and the mode 
in which it wages war against it is very peculiar. When 
the falcon approaches a serpent, it always carries the point 
of one of its wings forward, in order to parry off its vene- 
mous bites; sometimes it finds an opportunity of spurning 
and treading upon its antagonist, or else of taking him upon 
its pinions, and throwing him into the air. When by this 
system it has at length wearied out its adversary, and ren- 
dered him almost senseless, it kills and swallows him at leis- 
ure, On the occasion which Vaillant mentions, the battle 
was obstinate, and conducted with equal address on both 
sides. The serpent feeling at last his inferiority, endeav- 
ored to regain his hole, while the bird apparently guessing 
his design, stopped him on a sudden, and cut off his retreat 
by placing herself before him at a single leap. On whatev- 
er side the reptile endeavored to make his escape, the ene- 
my still appeared before him. Rendered desperate, the 
serpent resolved on a last effort. He erected himself bold- 
ly to intimidate the bird, and hissing dreadfully, displayed 
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his menacing throat, inflamed eyes, and a head swollen with 
rage and venom. The falcon seemed intimidated for a mo- 
ment, but soon returned to the charge, and covering her 
body with one of her wings asa buckler, struck her enemy 
with the bony protuberance of the other. M. Vaillant saw 
the serpent at last stagger and fall: the congeror then fell 
upon him to despatch him, and with one stroke of her beak 
Jaid open his skull. 


= 
SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


A ort of the age of eight years, who had for some time 
attended the Sabbath School, after suffering an affliction of 
about three months, expired. During her affliction she 
spoke much of her school, and appeared to experience de- 
light in conversing upon religious subjects; she was visited 
by several friends during her illness, who were pleased with 
her conversation, particularly one of her neighbors; who, 
though much affected at her sufferings, could not but feel 
delight from what she heard of the good effect of religious 
instruction upon her mind. A near relative, observing her 
weak state of body, and supposing she needed something to 
strengthen her, asked her to take some nourishing liquid, 
when she replied, “Don’t teaze me about such things, but 
talk to me about Jesus Christ and heaven.” At another 
time her friend asked her if she was not afraid to die? to 
which she replied, “No, I am not, but having a desire to 
depart.” She then prayed earnestly that the Lord would 
have mercy upon her. At another time she said, “O how I 
wish to pray, but I am so weak, I am afraid I shall not be 
able :” her father came to her bed-side, having heard «he 
conversation, and said, “ My dear, try to pray now;” she 
repeated the Lord’s Prayer, after which she added, “ May I 
be the Lord’s true and faithful servant unto the end.” Af- 
ter this she appeared in a happy frame of mind, and to have 
a desire to depart and be with Christ : addressing herself to 
her father, she said, “ father, I shall not go to the school any 
more, nor to the meeting ; I love to go, for I like the sing- 
ing ; but I shall soon go to Jesus Christ, and my dear father 
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and mother will come, and I shall see them there.” She 
then prayed for a blessing upon her father, mother, brother, 
and sister, and her spirit took its flight to the mansions 
above. 

A little boy 11 or 12 years of age, belonging to the 
Folkestone School, was induced by persuasion and a bribe, 
to sit down to a game of cards. Scarcely had he taken them 
into his hands, when he thought of the Scripture, “ Resist 
the Devil, and he will flee from you;” he threw down the 
cards, and left the room, very properly considering it a 
temptation from Satan, and although very young, he was 
enabled to resist it. 

A teacher in one of the lower classes of the Birchington 
School, a few montis since, taught her little girls a morning 
and evening prayer, and on requesting them to offer their 
petitions daily at the throne of grace, was greatly concerned 
at hearing one of the children say, her mother would not al- 
low her to do so. The child was asked if her father and 
mother ever prayed to God themselves? she answered, ‘ No,’ 
She was then exhorted by no means to neglect so important 
a duty, and to endeavor to get her parents to join her if 
possible. Some time after, the children were again addres- 
sed on the subject; when the same litile girl exclaimed, 
with great animation, “my father and mother pray now! I 
have taught father the morning prayer, and to-day we all 
prayed together!” She said, moreover, her father read the 
Bible, and her mother did not buy any thing on a Sunday, 
as she had been accustomed to do. This child is the 
youngest but one of a very large family, and not more than 
six years old. 


KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue farther we advance in knowledge, the more simplici- 
ty shall we discover in those primary rules that regulate all 
the apparently endless, complicated, and multiform opera- 
tions of the Godhead. To Him, indeed, all time is but a 
moment, and all space but a point, and He fills both, but is 
bounded by neither. As merciful in his restrictions, as in 
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his bounties, he sees, at one glance, the whole relations of 
things, and has prescribed unto himself one eternal and im- 
mutable principle of action, that of producing the highest ul- 
timate happiness, by the best possible means. But he is as 
great in minuteness as in magnitude, since even the legs of a 
fly have been fitted up and furnished with all the powers, 
and all the properties of an air pump, and this has been 
done by the self same hand that created the suns of other 
systems, and placed them at so immense a distance from the 
earth, that light itself seems to lag on so immeasurable a 
journey, occupying many millions of years in arriving from 
those bodies unto us. But, in proof of the observation with 
which I set out, modern discoveries in chemistry have so 
simplified the laws by which the Deity acts in his great lab- 
oratory of nature, that Sir Humphrey Davy has felt himself 
authorised to affirm, that a very few elementary bodies in- 
deed, and which may themselves be only different forms of 
some one, and the same primary material, constitute the 
sum total of our tangible universe of things. And as the 
grand discordant harmony of the celestial bodies may be 
explained, by the simple principles of gravity and impulse, 
so also in that more wonderful and complicated microcosm, 
the heart of man, all the phenomena of morals are perhaps 
resolvible into one single principle—the pursuit of appar- 
ent goad ; for although customs universally vary, yet man, 
in all climates and countries, is essentially the same. Hence, 
the old position of the Pyrennists, that the more we study, 
the less we know, is true, but not in the sense in which it 
has been usually received. It may be true that we know 
less, but that less is of the highest value; first, from its be- 
ing a condensation of all that is certain; secondly, from its 
being a rejection of all that is doubtful; and such a treasure, 
like tbe pages of the Sybil, increases in value even by its 
diminution. For knowledge is two-fold, and consists not 
only in an affirmation of what is true, but in the negation of 
that which is false. And it requires more magnanimity to 
give up what is wrong, than to maintain that which is right, 
for our pride is wounded by the one effort, but flattered by 
the other. But the highest knowledge can be nothing more 
than the shortest and clearest road to trath; all the rest is 
pretension, not performance ; mere verbiage, and grandilo- 
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quence, from which we can learn nothing, but that it is the 
external sign of an internal deficiency. But to revert to our 
former affirmation of the simplicity of those rules that regu- 
late the universe, we might further add, that any machine 
would be considered to be most ingenious, if it contained 
within itself principles for correcting its own imperfections. 
Now, a few simple, but resistless laws, have effected all this 
so fully for the world we live in, that it apparently contains 
within itself the seeds of its own eternity. An Alexander 
could not add one atom unto it, nor a Napoleon take one 
away. A period, indeed, has been assigned unto it by reve- 
lation, otherwise it would be far less difficult to conceive of 
its eternal continuance, than of its final cessation. 


THE ELEPHANT. 


Tuere are some facts recorded of the Elephant, that one 
scarcely knows how to reconcile to mere instinct, if the facts 
be authentic. I have heard the late Sir George Staunton 
say, that when General Meadows reviewed four war Ele- 
phants that had been sent from Ceylon to Madras, to assist 
in getting the British artillery through the gauts, a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance took place. The war Elephant; 
it is well known, is trained to perform the grand Salam, 
which is done by falling on the first joint of the fore leg, at 
a certain signal. The largest of the four Elephants was par- 
ticulaily noticed by the General, as being terribly out of con- 
dition; the keeper was ordered up to explain the cause, and 
was in the act of doing this to the general, when the Elephant 
advanced a few steps out of the line, and with one stroke of 
his proboscis laid his keeper dead at his feet. He then re- 
tired back dgain into his position, and performed the grand 
salam. This circumstance excited some considerable 
alarm, when the wife of the keeper ran up to his dead body, 
and in a broken sort of exclamation, cried out that she-was 
always afraid something of this sort would happen, as he was 
constantly in the habit of robbing that Elephant of his ra- 
tions of rice, by taking them away from his crib, after they 
had been served out to him under the inspection of his supe- 
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rior. This anecdote is rather a staggering one, but I have 
mentioned it to many persons who have been in India, and 
most of them were no strangers to the circumstance. One 
gentleman informed me that it was authentically recorded 
in the philosophical transactions of that day, but this I can- 
not vouch for, having never searched for it.—Zacon. 


CONCLUSION OF A SERMON ON JUDGES iii. 20. 


“T have a message frem God unto thee.” 
(Copied from a Manuscript.) 


“ My brethren, before I leave you, suffer me again to press 
the message of the gospel upon your serious attention. 
The master I serve, is powerful as well as gracious ; he de- 
lights to bestow mercy, but his soul abhors sin. If you at- 
tend to this message, it will be to you a message of salva- 
tion ; but if you despise it, and die in impenitence, wrath 
will come upon you to the uttermost. If you seek Him, I 
can assure you of acceptance ; if you turn from Him, I can 
proclaim nothing but wrath. 

“ Suffer me not to return to my master, and report that 
there are nv marks of contrition in you, no desire for mercy, 
no love to His beloved Son. Rather give me authority to 
deliver this as your answer, The Lord shall be our God, 
and we will be his people. 

“ And QO! thou Eternal Spirit, suffer not this message of 
thy servant to be in vain, but fix thy Holy Word deep in 
every heart, that multitudes may exclaim, ‘ We are the 
Lord’s.’” ScrrpTor. 


FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 
Simzon anp Levi—Genesis xlix. 5, 7. 
“ I will divide them in Jacob, and scatter them in Israel.” 


The tribe of Simeon, upon the division of the land of 
Canaan, had not a separate inheritance assigned them by 
30* 
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themselves, but only a portion in the midst of the tribe of Ju- 
dah—Joshua xix. i1—9. And when they were afterwards 
increased, they acquired possessions where they could, far 
from the rest of the brethren—1 Chron. iv. 39—43. And 
according to Jewish tradition, many of them wanting a live- 
lihood, engaged in teaching children, and were employed 
as schoolmasters in all the other tribes of Israel. 

The tribe of Levi was remarkably scattered among the 
other tribes, having no tract of land assigned it, in the 
manner the rest had, but only certain cities, with a little 
land about them, out of all the other tribes—Josh. xxi, 
But as this tribe manifested an extraordinary zeal against 
idolatry in the affair of the golden calf—( Exod. xxxii. 
26—-28) ; the curse was taken off, or rather turned into a 
blessing—Evxzod. xxxii. 29. For it was consecrated of God 
to teach Jacob his judgments, and Israel his laws— Deut. 
xxxiii. 9, 10, and the Levites had the tenth of all the increase 
of the land assigned them throughout all the country.—Jend- 
ings Jewish Antiquity. 


Jupan—Gen., xlix. 8, 12. 


Judah, thou art he whom thy brethren shall praise ; thy hand 
shall be in the neck of thine enemies: thy father’s children shall 
bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whelp ; from the prey, 
my son, thou art gone up: he stooped down, he couched as a li- 
op, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up ? The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah, nor a law-giver from between his feet, 
until Shiloh come, and unto him the gathering of the people be. 
Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass’ colt unto the choice 
vine ; he washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood 
of grapes. His eyes shall be red with wine, and his teeth white 
like milk.” 

Israel after the settlement of their government, were 
reckoned by their tribes, and according to their families, 
while they sojourned in Egypt: and the tribe of Judah 
made as considerable figure as any of them; in number it 
was superior to the others—Numb. i. 26. It had the first 
rank in the armies of Israel—Numb. ii. ; it marched first 
against the Canaanites—Judges i. ; and upon all occasioné 
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manifested such courage as fully answered the character 
given of it.—Newton on Prophecy. 


“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, &c.” 


“ Judah became possessed of a royal sceptre,” says Dr. 
Craven, “from the time of David to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, and afterwards on the restoration of the Jews, their 
rulers Zerubbabel, Ezra, Nehemiah, the high priests, the 
Maccabees, though dependent, in one degree or another, 
successively on the Persians, Greeks and Romans, for the 
most part had liberty given, or were able of themselves to 
govern the people according to their own laws. These ru- 
lers, it is true, were chiefly of a different tribe from Judah, 
yet thus far they may be said to be of Judah; they were 
of a tribe, that of Levi, which as well as Benjamin, and 
some remains of the other tribes, joined themselves to Ju- 
dah, the most considerable tribe received from it a name, 
and went under the common denomination of .Jews. The 
Maccabees were succeeded by Herod, whose ancestors were 
proselyies to the religion of the Jews, and were ingrafted 
into the name and nation; it was towards the end of his 
reign that Jesus was born, and soon after Herod’s death 
that Judea was made a Roman province, and became sub- 
jected to a foreign jurisdiction. Both the history and pro- 
phecy agree in making Shiloh to come, while Judah ré- 
mained a distinct tribe, and before it entirely ceased to be 
under the government of its own laws. 

Soon after Christ’s death, the sceptre departed from Ju- 
dah ; the Jews lost all form of a political society, and are 
a singular instance of a people scattered over the whole 
earth, preserved to this day separate from all other people, 
and yet without a settlement any where. The Targum of 
Onkelos, on this passage says, “ There shall not be tak- 
en away from Judah one having the principality, nor the 
scribe from among the sons of his children till the Messiah 
shall come.” 

“ Unto Him shall the gathering of the people be.”—Ab- 
arbinal says, “ The people of the nations shall be gathered 
to worship Him,” and Wagenseil, “ To Him shall be the 
obedience of the people ;” with which Onkelos, and the 
Jerusalem paraphrast agree. This latter part of the verse 
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began to be fulfilled in Cornelius the Centurion, whose 
conversion, (Acts x.) was, as I may say, the first fruits of 
the Gentiles, and the harvest was afterwards very plente- 
ous. In a few years the Gospel was disseminated, and 
took root downward, and bore fruit upward, in the most 
considerable parts of the world then known; and in Con- 
stantine’s time, when the empire became (professedly) 
Christian, it might with some propriety be said, “ The 
kingdoms of the world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord, and of his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and 
ever.—F'rank’s remarks on Genesis. 


DUELLING. 


From Alexander Robinson, Esq. who had greatly distin- 
guished himself by his courage as an Officer, to Wal- 
ter Smith, Esq. from whom he had received a Chal- 
lenge. 


Sir,—I must absolutely decline the challenge you sent 
yesterday, and frankly acknowledge I dare not fight you. I 
am sensible the world in general will call this cowardice, 
and that the odious appellation of scoundrel will e given 
me in every coffee-house ; but I hope you will not judge 
with the multitude, since you have been an eye-witness of 
my behaviour in no less than seven engagements with the 
common enemy. I had the reputation of being a brave 
man, and am conscious that I am so still, even when I once 
more tell you, I dare not fight you. The reasons of my 
conduct in this affair are very valid, though very few. To 
be brief, I would rather endure the contempt of man, than 
the anger of my Maker; a temporal evil. than an eternal 
one. In one of the wisest states of the world there was no 
law against parricide, because they thought it a crime which 
the worst of villains would be incapable of. Perhaps the 
silence of our legislature with regard to duelling, is owing 
to some such reason. What can be more enormous for 
men, not to say Christians and friends, to thirst for the 
blood of each other; nay more, with a true Italian ven- 
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geance, to aim the blow at once both at the body and the 
soul? I hope, in the coolness of reflection, you will think 
asI do. If otherwise, I am determined to give you up to 


the tyranny of your passions, as I am to remain master of 
mine, A. R. 


= 
THE ART OF IMPROVING LIFE. 


Ir is astonishing how much more anxious people are te 
lengthen life than to improve it; and as misers often lose 
large sums of money in attempting to make more, so do 
hypochondriacs squander large sums of time in search of 
nostrums by which they vainly hope they may get more 
time to squander, Thus the diurnals give us ten thousand 
recipes to live long, for one to live well; and hence the use 
of that present which we have, is thrown away in idle 
schemes of how we shall abuse that future we may not have. 
No man can promise himself even fifty years of life, but any 
man may, if he please, live in the proportion of fifty years 
in forty :-—let him rise early, that he may have the day be- 
fore him; and let him make the most of the day, by deter- 
mining to expend it on two sorts of acquaintance only, those 
by whom something may be got, and those from whom some- 
thing may be learnt. —Zacon. 


SELECTIONS. 


AnrisToTLE called sensual lusts brutish, because when any 
lust is violent, reason and conscience are thrown from their 
seats, and the beast rides the man. 

Austin reckons 288 opinions among philosophers about 
happiness, but they were all short of the mark; they knew 
not Christ. 

Seneca advised Lucilius, “that whatever he was doing, 
he should imagine some of the Roman worthies before him, 
and then he would do nothing dishonorable.” The psalmist 
has a still better receipe. I have set the Lord always be 
fore me.” Ps, xvi. 





Obituary. 


Obituary. 
URIAH R. BROWN. 


Diep at Rhinebeck, Dutchess County, N. ¥Y. Nov. 1824, Uriah R. 
Brown, aged 27. 

It is believed that Mr. Brown was converted to God at the age of 12 
years, during an extensive revival of religion in Windham, N. Y. 
where he then resided; but owing to his youth, great natural diffi- 
dence, frequent ill health, and an overpowering sense of the responsi- 
bility connected with a religious profession, several years elapsed be- 
fere he took his seat at the Lord’s table. At the time of that extraor- 
dinary out-pouring of the Spirit, having been present at a meeting of 
the converts on a rising ground in the neighborhood, he returned to 
his mother, and said, with great fervor, and with the simplicity of a 
child, ‘‘ Mother, the people on the mountain are all singing and going 
to heaven;”’ and on her enquiring if he did not wish to be of their 
number, he replied, ‘‘ Oh yes, by all means.” 

At the age of 17, when laboring under a violent attack of disease, it 
seemed as if death had laid on him his cold and heavy haud; but 
through the divine goodness, he was preserved, and on his recovery, 
he told his mother, that had God been pleased then to take him, he had 
no doubt of being completely happy with Christ in heaven. From 
that period, though his body was often debilitated, and appeared ready 
to drop into the dust, “ his inward man” seemed to be ‘“‘ renewed day 
by day.” He exhibited that uniformity of deportment, amiableness of 
temper, and savour of piety, which indicated that his ‘‘ conversation 
was in heaven, and his affections set on things above.” 

Four months previous to his decease, he made a public profession of 
religion in the reformed Dutch Church, at Rhinebeck Flatts; and for 
the first and last time, communed with the followers of Christ at his 
table. ‘‘ The dark cloud,” he said, “ had been removed from his 
mind, and he could now attend to this ordinance with delight,” adding 
‘that he had deferred it partly lest some should say he received the 
sacrament because he thought he was about to die.”” To his friends 
who observed him on that interesting occasion, it seemed evident that 
if heaven was in his soul, death was in his visage; and so the issue soon 
proved. 

In reference to that communion season, he observes in a letter ad- 
dressed about this time to a relative in a distant town, ‘after so long 
deferring it, | have given my name to be written among the professed 
followers of Jesus; but this is nothing, far worse than nothing, unless 
it is written in the Lamb’s book of life. Oh that all our names may be 
written in the book of life, and our whole lives devotedito the service of 
God our Saviour.” His submission to the will of Jehovah as to the 
issue of his sickness under which he then labored, and his resignation 
on the visible approach of death, were very remarkable. In the letter 
before mentioned, he says, “I doubt not your sincerity, nor that of 
any of my relatives, in wishing the restoration of my health, which [ 
think will soon, if ever, be perfected. This we will leave with God, 
and may we say from the heart, ‘Thy will O God be done.’ To his 
sister he remarked, “ Ours should not be a forced resignation, felt be- 
cause we cannot help ourselves, but must be the effect of principle, 
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knowing that the hand of a wise and gracious God is in the affliction.” 
—He lingered for several months, manifesting unruffied tranquility, 
and uttering many sentences expressive of his hope and joy. To an 
afiectionate sister, he said, “Iam going home, and you must not 
weep for me. Tell the rest of the family after I am gone, that they 
must search the Scriptures with all their heart: and that the name and 
profession of religion are insufficient.” Toa brother who attended 
him faithfully, he said, “I am ready and willing to die.” Often did he 
speak to his affectionate anxious parents in language soothing to their 
feelings and decisive as to his own. On one occasion, when they ad- 
vised him to compose himself and endeavor to sleep, he replied, “I 
will, with the hope that this may be my last sleep, and that I may 
awake from it only in heaven. I have been lying now helpless these 
four weeks, and expecting to depart every moment, but I am here 
still. What can be the obstacle tomy removal?” At the same time 
checking himself, he said, ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. A little prior to his departure, one of the 
family inquired how he felt in the view of dying, and he replied, “ All 
is bright.” His patience was astonishing; and no one heard him ex- 
press a complaint, a fear, or a doubt. His last words, so far as the 
family could hear and understand, concerning religious things, were 
those of prayer. After making signs for something to moisten his lips, 
he said, a little before his death, with his hands clasped, and his eyes 
lifted upwards, “Ob, Lord Jesus, Oh my Lord.” Shortly after, he 
gently surrendered his spirit to that same Jesus, in full possession of bis 
reason and of that hope which neither “‘ giveth up the ghost, nor ever 
maketh ashamed.” 


Poetry. 
THE BIBLE. 


Tuere is a book whose words are truth, 
Inscribed in lines of purest light ; 

To guide the feet of erring youth 
To realms of day from shades of night. 


Oft have I heard its counsels wise, 

And oft have heav’d the heavy sigh, 
To see my sins in horror rise, 

And hope’s bright visions fade and die. 


Ah! tell me not that aught can calm 

The bosom torn with anxious care,— 
Each wonted scene hath lost its charm, 

No smiling object now is there. 
And then, how sad is all we view ; 

The future seems a dark unknown— 
The present no fair bliss can show, 

For light, and peace and joy have flown. 











Religion.... Warning. 


In vain the voice of mirth allures, 
And pleasure calls, but calls in vain, 

To bliss that scarce one hour endures, 
To end, alas, in keener pain. 


Far, far, from scenes like these I flee, 
To seek a refuge in my God— 
What treasures, Lord, I find in thee, 
The purchase of a Saviour’s blood. A Yours 


Nzew-Haven, Serr. 1826. 


RELIGION. 
Lines written in an Album. 


Pray write in my Album; well, what shall I write! 
Oh, whatever you please, I am sure ’twill be right ; 
Shall I write on religion? O yes, that will do, 

’Tis a subject you like, and it always suits you. 
Suits me! Why not you? It ought to suit all, 
Whom God to his bar may so suddenly call ; 

It is true—and believe me, my very dear friend, 
That on this all your comfort and bliss will depend. 
For nought but religion can happiness give, 

No solace, no refuge, no joy while we live, 

No prospect of endless delight when we die, 

No certain assurance of glory on high! 

The days and the years pass swiftly away, 

For Time never tarries, for no one will stay ! 
Haste, haste to the Saviour, nor longer delay, 

He waits—yes, he waits to ‘be gracious to you, 

His word how inviting! his promise how true! 

O take the advice of a most sincere friend, 

Give the Saviour your heart, and your joys will ne’er end. 


WARNING. 


BreatHe thoughts of pity o’er a brother's fall, 
But dwell not with stern anger on his fault: 
The grace of God alone holds thee, holds all ; 
Were that withdrawn, thou, too, would’st swerve and halt. 


Send back the wand’rer to the Saviour’s fold,— 
That were an action worthy ofa saint; 
But not in malice let the crime be told, 
Nor publish to the world the evil taint. 
The Saviour suffers when his children slide ; 
Then is his holy name by men blasphem'd! 
And he afresh is mocked and crucified, 
Even by those his bitter death redeem’d. 
Rebuke the sin, but yet in love rebuke ; 
Feel as one member in another’s pain ; 
Win back the soul, that his fair path forsook, 
Aad mighty and eternal is thy gain! Epmeston. 








“Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you.” 





